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THE NATION IN COUNCIL. 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 

Tur 4th of July, 1776, will long be hallowed as a 
precious and memorable epoch in the history of the 
Race. The thrilling eloquence born of the intense 
patriotism of John Adams, the philosophic insight 
and glowing diction of Thomas Jefferson, whereby 
the struggle of our fathers was lifted from the low! evel 
of @ petty squabble about taxation into a grand asser- 
tion of the inalienable Rights of Man, can never be 
too vividly reproduced nor teo gratefully remembered. 
The birthday of the Nation—of the Great Republic of 
the New World—will long be celebrated by millions 
as only transcended in importance and interest by the 
birthday of Him who ‘brought life and immortality 
to light ;’ and he who has not celebrated in some far- 
off city of the Old World, with a handful of Ameri- 
cans and a very few sympathizing guests, surrounded 
by sympathizing but ill-informed servants and peered 
in upon from time to time by the suspicious, perplex- 
ed janizaries of despotism, can hardly have realized 
the fullest intensity of patriotic inspiration. In our 
home celebrations of this great American anniversa- 
ry, there is apt to be a superfluity of noise, of parade, 
and of glitter: the enthusiasm seems too effervescent 
and universal ; but in a modest dining-room of Lyons, 
of Rome, or of Florence —the despot’s Florence which 
we all hope is but a memory !—the fervor of the Amer- 

ican heart does not exhale in persistent cheers, but 
remains compressed, intense, and glowing, until mid- 
night strikes the hour of parting and the little band 
separate, probably to meet no more this side of the 
grave. 

Nowhere on American soil, save within the region 
dominated and desolated by the Pro-Slavery Rebel- 
lien,—nowhere in foreign climes where a dozen 
Americans could be assembled,—was the 4th of July, 
1861, an anniversary of ordinary interest. The Na- 
tional peril had inevitably fired the National heart ; 
and thousands who in previous years had regarded 
‘Independence Day’ with apathy if not indifference 
were glad to greet their neighbors once more beneath 
the fuids of thé starry flag which had suddenly ac 
quired new meaning and new sacredness in their 
eyes, and to renew once more their vows of devotion 
to law-guarded Liberty and dear native land. There 
has been no such general and enthusiastic celebraj 
tion of the ‘Glorious Fourth’ since its fiftieth recur- 
rence in 1826, when several of the Signers of the Dec- 
laration were still living to hallow the observances 
by their presence and their hearty co-operation, and 
‘when every platform, at least in the Eastern States, 
was graced by the presence of a goodly number of the 
herees who had fought for Freedom under Washing- 
ton and shared the exultation which thrilled the pa- 
triot breast when Yorktown was surrendered and In- 
dependence secured. When the shades of evening 
closed the festivities of that day, none knew that both 
Adams and Jefferson, by a Providential dispensation 
which History will be inclined to discredit, had since 
morning been together summoned to follow Wash- 
ington and Greene, Hancock and Patrick Henry, into 
the majestic realizations of the life beyond the tomb. 

—But the focus of the grand celebration of the 
eighty-fifth anniversary of our National birthday was 
doubtless the city of Washington, within and around 
the Nationai Capitol. There a new Congress, pur- 
suant to the summons of the President, assembled in 
Extraordinary Session to consider the state of the 
Nation and to provide the ways and means for resist- 
ing and crushing out armed treason. While the 
Houses were organizing and preparing for this grave 
exigency, a grand parade of more than twenty regi- 
ments of Citizen Soldiery—not half of those which the 
Empire State alone had already sent forward to the 
seat of war—was procecding in the streets of the 
Federal city, passing in review before the President, 
his Cabinet, the Licutenant-General, his staff, and 
other eminent civilians and soldiers. On every side, 
confidence, stern resolve, and a fixed purpose to 
vindicate the authority of the Government and main- 
tain the integrity of the Nation, beamed from every 
eye and nerved every loyal breast. 

The organization of the House, in which difficulty 
and delay had been sagely apprehended, was never 
before effected so speedily nor so harmoniously. No 
caucus had been held; no Executive or other con- 
straint had been exerted or attempted ; every Member 
voted his individual choice; yet Speaker and Clerk 
were each chosen on the first ballot. And the 
sclection thus made was unusually significant and 
happy. Garusna A. Grow, the Speaker, though he has 
already served ten years in the House, is still in the 
eaily vigor of manhood. Elected originally as a 
Democrat, he was then in principle a Republican, as 
he has been in name ever since the Republican party 
was formally embodied. Not merely with regard to 
Savery-Extension and its concomitants, but in 
his conspicuous and untiring championship of free 
grants of limited tracts of Public Lands to Actual 
Settlers, dees he stand fully abreast of the most 
advanced and humane impulses of the great party 
charged with the responsibility of piloting the ship 
of State through ithe breakers that now roar around 
and before her. The worthy successor of David 
Wilmot, the Republican who has been longest con- 
secutively a Member of the House, his choice as 
Speaker is one eminently ‘fit to be made.’ 

Emerson Ernzrincr was a no less happy selection 
for Clerk. Entering the House in December, 1853, he 
signalized his first session by the most determined and 
unsparing resistance to the passage of the Nebraska 
bill. He did not, like John Bell and some other 
Southern Whigs, try to stand on both sides of the 
main question—he fought the good fight without 
equivocation and without compromise. He was fully 
aware of the undying malignity of the fiend he thus 
braved, but he didnot seek io deprecate his wrath. 
That vote, well improved by his political adversaries, 
transformed his District from one strongly Whig to 
ene decidedly Democratic; in spite of which, Mr. 
Etheridge held it at the elections of 1855 and 1859, 
losing it in the intervening contest of 1857. Itis 
saying very little to remark that no man but Mr. E. 
could have carried it against the Democracy in either 
ef these struggles, and that nothing less than an in- 
vincible popular trust in his integrity could have 
sustained so well a man of even his ability as a can- 
vasser through three such contests, with the current 
running so strongly against him. And even now. if 
freedom of speech were at all permitted in West 
Tennessee, he would not hesitate to take the stump 
and expose the conspirators who have pushed the 
State into the abyss of treason, even at the risk of his 
life. But no champion of the Union and the Laws 
could now even Segin a speech in his District without 
being torn from the stand by a mob of brutal assas- 
Sins, deaf to argument and eagerly thirsting for blood. 
Mr. Etheridge can therefore best serve his country 
for the present where the revolver and the bowie- 
knife are not in rebel hands the exclusive guardians 
ef public liberty and private right. 

In the organization of the House, Mr. Grew repre- 
sents Republicanism; Mr. Etheridge uncalculating 
devotion te the maintenance of the Union. May 
po union be perfect and their triumph overwhelm- 
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too earnest, to require comment. The country has 
read it, and laid its suggestions to heart. Soof Gen. 
Cameron’s straightforward, businesslike Report from 
the War Department. But the Report of Gov. Chase 
as Secretary of the Treasury cannot be so easily 
passed over. It is a noble document; but it is not 
enough that we approve and praise it: we must 
bring its truths home to every fireside, and induce 
every one to act upon them as though they were 
specially addressed to him. Reader! Mr. Chase 
proposes a great Popular Loan of not less than One 
Hundred Millions, bearing an interest of 7 3-10ths per 


‘ cent., issued in notes of $50 each or some multiple of 


fifty, the interest on every $50 being just one cent 
per day; on every $1,000 twenty cents; on every 
$5,000 one dollar per day. This is the best invest- 
ment ever offered, and each of us must take stock in 
it if we can; if not, we must cxplain and commend 
it to our friends who have means. It were absurd to 
let even $50 rest in an old stocking or cracked teapot, 
when here is a way offered for making it earn $3 65 
per annum, while contributing to carry the Nation 
proudly through this crisis in its destiny. The 
Country will not be drained of specie by this loan ; 
for every dollar received from it by the Government 
will directly be paid out again for Food, Shoes, 
Clothing, etc., and as soldier’s wages, and so return 
forthwith into the ordinary channels of circulation. 
The certificates of this loan will show on their face 
the amount of interest which has already accrued, 
and will circulate freely as currency if not retained 
as an investment. Let us all resolve that, to the 
extent of our ability, this Loan shall be taken up so 
fast as offered, and every dollar that now lurks in 
any hiding-place be made at once profitable to its 
owner and auxiliary to the defense of the Nation. 





THE BLESSINGS OF DISAPPOINTMENT. 


BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 

Brrssep be disappointment! said we to ourselves 
one evening as we sat enjoying the strawberries and 
creem at the table of a distinguished civilian. He 
was one of the honored of the land. <A goodly group 
of “ olive branches” were gathered aroundhim. The 
sweet-voiced wife at the head of the table had in her 
early days been affianced to an aristocratic youth of 
great weaitli and promise, but on the appointed day 
of their marriage he had eloped under circumstances 
of peculiar baseness. What a disappointment to 
expectant friends and ambitious kinsfolk! But the 
true-hearted girl swallowed her tears of mortification, 
and in fitting time gave her hand to a sturdy village 
lad, who has since carried her as his wife to the 
American Capitol. She has li*ed to see her renegade 
lover ree] into the grave of the profligate. How little 
did she know what an escape God had opened to her 
through the dark door of disappointment. 

We might multiply instances of a like character 
from daily observation. A man hurries breathless to 
the wharf in order to reach a departing steamer. He 
is one moment too late! The plank is drawn; and 
as he watches the stately vessel plow her way off 
through the blue waters, she seems to be plowing 
through his very heart. ‘How provoking,” he ex- 
claims to the half-smiling, half-pitying bystanders. 
He goes home sulky; he retires sulky to his bed, and 
wakes up to read in the morning paper that “a few 
hours after leavisi® port, that steamer took fire, and 
when last seen was floating on the water a flaming 
wreck!” He fancies himself clinging in despair to a 
sinking billet of wood, and his very blood runs cold 
when he thinks how near he came to being on board 
that death-freighted vessel. And yet the very next 
time that man is thrown out by Providence from some 
favorite plan, he is slow to apply the lesson of the past 
and to thank his Heavenly Father for a disappoint- 
ment. 

We do not pretend to be a very apt learner, but many 
of our best lessons through life have been taught us 
by that same stern old schoolmaster, disappointment. 
And one lesson we learned was that this world was 
not made only for us. If it lind been, the sun 
would have shone just when our hay needed curixg, 
and the rain would have fallen only when our gardens 
needed to be watered. But we found that God went 
right on and ordered things as pleased him best, 
without consulting us. And when our schemes were 
thwarted, the stern schoolmaster said, “ The world 
was not made for you alone. Don’t be selfish. Your 
joss perhaps is another’s gain. The rain that spoils 
your new-mown hay makes the blade of corn to grow 
faster in your neighbor’s field. The fail in grain that 
cuts down your profits will help the poor widow in 
yonder cottage to buy bread cheaper for her orphan. 
babes. So don’t be selfish.” 

On a grand scale we sometimes see this lesson 
taught. When a certain greedy self-seeker once 
clutched at the empire of the civilized world, stern 
disappointment met him in his ambitious path, flung 
a Russian snow-storm in his face, and out of the tiny 
snow- flakes wove a white shroud to wrap the flower 
of French chivalry! Go back! go back! he cried, all 
Europe was not made for you. The lesson the proud 
usurper weuld not learn at Aspern was taught him in 
blood and agony at Borodino, and on the frozen banks 
of the Dnieper. So, too, have we been taught in the 
defeat of our humbler schemes and in the failure of 
our humbler plans—“ Don’t be selfish ; God did not 
make this world ali for you.” This lesson is worth 
all it costs us. : 

II. A second lesson which disappointment has 
taught us is that our losses are not only gains to 
others, but very often the richest gain to ourselves. 
In our short-sighted ignorance we had “ devised a 
way,’ and set our hearts upon it. Had we been 
allowed to pursue it, we must have been led by it to 
ruin. God could not have sent a greater judgment 
on us than simply to have let us have our own way. 
In a thousand instances we have seen this made true 
both in things temporai and in things spiritual. A 
merchant is thwarted in some enterprise in such a 
manner as to excite his bitterest mortification. But 
the far-seeing God knows full well that he has been 
saved from a much sorer sorrow. The pecuniary 
failures of 1857 made many a man of business richin 
the priceless treasure of a Christian’s hope. It wasa 
dark door which disappointment opened during that 
calamitous year, but it led tens of thousands into the 
pathway of heaven. Perhaps it will be seen that the 
black clouds of 1861 have a “ silver lining’ yet to be 
unfolded. This year's sad reverses have already 
taught some men true wisdom: before the sharp 
teacher is done with his discipline, he may make them 
w'se unto salvation. 

Mayhap these lines may reach some one who can 
recall the remembrance of some earthly idol which 
once held too high a place in the temple of her affec- 
tions. Her life was bound up in the life of the boy. 
She worshiped him more than she worshiped her 
Savier. At length the trial came. In terror and dis- 
may she saw the color fading out from that cheek of 
roses. Fainter and fainter fell each sweet “ good- 
night” from his faltering tongue. In her agony she 
oft cried out, “Oh! God, let me not see the death of 
the child!” And when the chestnut curl at last lay 
motionless on the silent lip, her grief burst owt in 
David's passionate wail,“ Would God I had died 
for thee, my son, my son !”’ 

At length the first agony has wept itself out. She 
has come to herself. Above all she has come to her 
Savior ; and as she beholds how ungrateful was her 





idclatry—how her best affeetions had been stolen from 
* 





Christ—and how frail a reed she was leaning on, her 
treimbling soul looks back with wonder to see frem 
what a posture of guili and peril she has been deliv- 
ered. It is not therefore only the melancholy pleas- 
ure of knowing that her fair hope—plucked away by 
the angel-reapers—is now blooming in the fields of 
light which alone sustains hex, but the sense of res- 
cue from a state of fearful forgetfulness of Christ and 
of duty. She is done with idols. She never again 
will let any earthly object have that central place in 
her heart which a crucified Savior earned for himself 
and himself alone. 

The record-book of every Christian life has some 
such pages as these. Tears have blurred and blotted 
the page at the time. But as you turn over to that 
page now, and read it in the light of experience, you 
can write across it—Thank God for these losses ; they 
were my eternal gain—thank God for bereavements ; 
they have saved my soul from being bereaved of a 
hope of heaven! “ There,” said a young man once, 
as he pointed toa diseased limb that was destroying 
his life; ‘“‘ there it is, and a precious treasure it has 
been to me. It saved me from the follies of youth ; 
it brought me to this room and made me cleave to 
God; I think it has brought me now almost to my 
Father’s house on high.” 

Good reader, if you and I ever reach that Father’s 
house, we will look back and see that the sharp- 
tongued, rough-visaged teacher Disappointment was 
one of our best guides to bring us thither. He often 
took us by thorny paths. He often stripped us of our 
overload of worldly goods ; but that was only to make 
us travel the freer and the faster on our heavenward 
way. He often led us into the valley of the death- 
shadow ; but never did the promises read so sweetly 
to us as when read by the light of faith in that very 
valley. The cross of Christ was the point toward 
which he oftenest made us look, and the favorite pas- 
sage he gave us for our encouragement was, “ All 
things work together for good to them that love God, 
to them who are the called according to his purpose.” 
Dear old rough, harsh-handed teacher! we will build 
a monument to him yet, and hang it with garlands. 
And on it we will write— Blessed be the memory of 
DisarPorntTMEN’. 
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THE HOWITTS. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 





I am indebted to Williain and Mary Howitt for the 
first impulse which led me to visit Germany and be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with German life and 
literature. As a boy, my longings for the Old World 
were confined principally to England and Italy, and 
my first journey abroad might have been postponed a 
few years had I not, at the age of eighteen, fallen in 
with Howiti’s “Rural and Domestic Life of Ger- 
many,” which gave - to tmly a new direction, but also 
new force, to my des®Se:The accounts which it gave 
of the travels of Gen)” gtudents and handwerker 
confirmed my secret nart ‘the possibility of seeing 
Europe without the ne .y°"../ of waiting to grow rich, 
Let me once be in Germiiny and know the language, 
I thought, and I can also foot it on humble fare, as well 
as they. Besides, the book opened to me most at- 
ractive pictures of social life, of beautiful customs, 
enchanting scenery, and, more than all, of a splendid 
literature, of which I knew nothing. A year after 
wards, when my knapexck was packed, Germany wis 
the goal, and Heidelberg, where the Howitts had lived, 
was to be my home also. 

Of course, I sent the book which contained the 
story of this journey, and which was my first real 
venture as an author, to Mary Howitt. This led toa 
correspondence, of the most kind and cordial charac- 
ter, on her part. The Howitts were then publishing 
the “ People’s Journal,’’ a popular weekly, the model 
of which Dickens imitated in his “ Household Words.” 
A quarrel with a pariner by the name of Saunders, 
however, led to lawsuits, which resulted in the peri- 
Odicai being discontinued, at a considerable loss to 
the principal proprietors. During its existence, [ 
contributed occasionally to its pages. This, I believe, 
was the first and last literary undertaking of the kind 
which the Howitts attempted. 

On reaching Enpland for the second time, in 1851, 

I felt privileged to make their acquaintance. They 
were then living in a cottage in one of the Northern 
suburbs of London, just outside the stir of the city, 
yet within an hour's ride of its central huvbub. 1 
forget the precise locality, but I remember very well 
the phiin, cheerful house, halfhidden by trees and 
shrtbiery, divided from the street by a wall, and with 
glimpses of a little garden in the rear. I ca'led there 
on a bright September afternoon, and, learning that 
Mr. Howitt was at home, sent in my card. I was 
ushered into a neai, pleasant parlor, which, in its 
soft, quiet harmonies of color, suggested the artist 
rather than the Quaker. Presently William Howitt 
entered. I found him a solid, portly Englishman of 
fifty-six, with a large, round, bald head, and a face, 
whereof the habitual expression was rather cold and 
stern, and therefore changed its whole character 
when he smiled. His eyes were large and gray, his 
nose classically straight but strong, and his thin up- 
per lip was pressed upon the lower in a way which 
suggested both temper and determination. He wore 
a black frock-coat and light waistcoat, and there was 
nothing either in his speech, or dress, er manners, to 
indicate the Quaker. The members of his sect in 
England (at least those whom I have seen) wear black 
instead of drab, straight collars, white cravats, knee- 
breeches, and black stockings<-2 costume which is 
exceedingly becoming to old men. 

Mr. Howitt received me with simple but genuine 
cordiality. His wife was taking a walk, and he 
urged me to wait until she returned. Half an hour, 
agreeably filled up with talk about Germany, passed 
away, and Mary Howitt arrived, accompanied by his 
youngest daugkter, a rosy girl of twelve, and a quiet 
little lady who was evidently @ friend of the family. 
I was very pleasantly disappointed in the personality 
of Mrs. Howitt. The portraits I had seen suggested 
a tall, grim figure, with iarge, long head and promin- 
ent nose—a decidedly masculine lady. Ulow I was 
surprised to find a woman of medium size, slenderly 
but gracefully formed, with a fresh, kind, beaming, 
thoroughly feminine face! Eyes of clear, tender 
gray, @ nose slightly aquiline, but moderate in size, 
bright brown hair, and a mouth expressive of a sweet 
good-humor, were the features of a face which, if it 
could not be called beautiful, was far more attractive 
than the mechanical regularity of beauty. Fresh air 
and sunshine came into the room with her. She 
must have been then nearly fifty years of age, but 
appeared to be ten years younger. 

“Mary,” said her husband, “ guess who this is!” 
as I went forward to meet her. She looked at me, 
questioningly, fer a moment. “I really do not know,” 
she said at last; “Ido not think I have ever seen 
him before.” “You have not,’’ I answered, “but I 
have received letters from yeu in America,” and 
thereupon mentioned my name. “Is it possible?” 
she exclaimed, and shook hands heartily. The little 
lady with her was introduced to me as Miss Meacham, 
but better known to the readers of the “ People’s Jour- 
nal’ under her pen-name of “Silverpen.”” She wasa 
quiet, cheerful person, but being, unfortanately, very 
hard of hearing, took little part in the conversation. 

I was invited to stay until tea with such evidently 
sincere hospitality that I could not do otherwise than 
accept. Mrs. Howitt informed me that her sons were 
at school, and her oldest daughter, Anna Mary, had 
just entered the studio of Kaulbach, at Munich, as an 


Tt. 





“art-student.”” Several of her early pictures hung 
upon the walls, and these the mother pointed out to 
me with evident pride. The conversation turning 


upon art, she informed me that she often entertained | 


the P. R. B., (Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood,) which was 
then just beginning to attract attention. Millais, 
Hunt, Danie Rosetti, and other young artists, were 
her visitors. I was favored by a visit from the latter 
afew days afterwards, but the necessity of leaving 
immediaiely for Egypt prevented me from becoming 
acquainted with the other members of the brother- 
hocd. 

The Howitts were also steady friends of Freili- 
graih, the exiled German poet, and it was at their 
house that he first met Tennyson, whose poems he 
has so wonderfully reproduced in German. Their 
cottage witnessed the presence of many choice 
spirits, and I felt profoundly gratified at finding its 
dooss so hospitably open to me. I was not then, 
however, able to avail myself of the privilege again, 
on account of my departure from London. 

A year later, on passing through Munich, on my 
return from the East, I visited Kaulbach’s atelier, 
hoping to find Anna Mary Howitt there. I found the 
cartoon of the Destruction of Jerusalem, (Kaulbach 
himself was absent,) but the attendant informed me 
that Miss Howitt had been very ill, and had returned 
to England. When I reached London, I lost no time 
in renewing my acquaintance with the family. Tneir 
quarters, however, were changed. They were living 
at “ The Hermitage,” a charming cottage on High- 
gate Rise, on the northern edge of the city. Mary 
Howitt received me with the old cordiality. ‘You 
find us alone,’”’ said she ; “my husband and our two 
oldest boys have just left for Australia, and will be 
absent two years. Our brother Richard, as you may 
know, has settled there, and we think our boys may 
get on better than they would in England; and so 
their father goes along to help them at the start.” 
Tier daughters, however, were left to her, and pre- 


sently Anna Mary came into the room. She was a | 


slender, blue-eyed girl of twenty or twenty-two, still 
somewhat pale and thin from recent illness, but full 
of vital enthusiasm for her art. Kaulbach, I after- 
wards learned, gave her great encouragement. 

At a second visit which I paid, a week later, I 
found the mother and daughter quite cheerful and 
hopeful. “We have just received the first news 
from our wanderers,” said the former, “by a ship 
which spoke their vessel off the coast of South Am- 
erica.” Miss Howitt was kind enough to open her 
portfolios, and allow me to see her exquisite copies, 
in crayon, of Kaulbach’s cartoons for the Museum at 
Berlin. One of her pictures in oil gave me great 
pleasure. Ii was an old German peasant woman, 
ielling her beads before a shrine of the Virgin— 
a simple subject, but as carefully and tenderly treated 
as Gerard Dow might have done. It struck me then 
thai she might rise to eminence as an artist. 
author, her “ Art-Student in Munich,” and “ Artist 
Life,” have given her no inconsiderable reputation. 
She has recently married a son of Alaric Watis, the 
poet. 


Two years afterwards, William Howitt returoed | 


from Australia, and gave to the world the results of 
his experience, in “Land, Labor, and Gold.” The 
sons, I believe, still remain in their new Austral 
home, while their parents, in the little Highgate cot- 
tage, ‘are as devoted as ever to literary labor. Some 
idea o* their industry may be obtained from the fact 
cae a 
amewats to fifiy-four, and by William Howitt to 
thirty, ombracing many works which required a great 


deal of study and research. Such an example of con- | 


joint literary production in husband and wife is without 
a pazailel in the annals of literature. 

If any one doubt whether Mary Howitt be a true 
peet, let him read ‘“ Tibbie Inglis; or, The Scholar's 
Wooing.” I intended to have concluded this sketch 
by quoting it, but I fear it may trench too much upon 
the space appropriated to cther contributors. 


THE ROOT OF SECESSION. 


BY CHARLES L. BRACE. 
Ir is a remarkable thing how little was ever said 
of secession in all the debaies and writings accom- 
panying or following the formation of the Constitution. 





This was due in part to the profound conviction that . 


the new Government then formed was a perpetual 
Union of the people of the different states, and in part 


to the very nature of the democratic system. Here | 


was a Union for the iramense advantage of all joining 


in it, where the Government was popular, made by all, | 


and at any time capabdle of being changed by ail. 
The minority were protected by the creation of a 
Senate, in a manner which would cause Mr. Mills’s 
heart to leap for joy; indeed, so effectually that, 
through our whole history, the minority may be said 
to have either governed or checked the majority. 
Why should there be secession from such a Union? 
How could there be revolution? It would be like 
stockholders seceding from a bank before the profits 
were divided. If a portion of the population did not 
like the proceedings of the General Government, they 
had only to combine and work against them, and they 
might reasonably hope, after a time, for a change. 
There could be no permanent oppression ia such a 
system. In the close balancings of parties, a power- 
ful minority could always control the elections ; and 
where interests were so intertwined and intervolved 
as they are here, some reasonable compromise could 
always be suggested that would reconcile all sides. 
For all these reasons, very little consideration seems 


to have been given even to the idea of secession. | 


Scaisce any one spoke of it. 

sgainst ; it was not argued for. 
Gieat hesitation, indeed, was shown by certain 

communities at entering into the new Union, and one 


It was not provided 


of the especial inducements was the danger of war, — 


if they remained separate. In the debates of the 
Virginia legislature, pictures were drawn of an in- 
vesim of “independent Virginia” by Pennsylvania 
and Maryland; of a peasantry ruined; of slaves 
freed: of ihe Potomac blockaded, which seem won- 
derfuly prophetic of affairs te-day. Teople then 
fresh frem the horrors of the Revolution had a more 
rational impression what it was to risk the possi- 
bility of a civil war. It was not thought derogatory 
at that day for Virginian chivalry to reckon coolly, in 


their provision for the future, the terrors of war and | 


invasion. So in the Carolinas; they deliberately 


weighed their power of resisting invasion by the » 
other dates and by foreign powers, before entering | 


the Union. But so far as we know, they never 
reckoned on the possibility of leaving or breaking it. 
If they had, we should surely find in the debates of 
the state conventions, when the Constitution was 


referreé to them for ratification, seme reference to | 


the possibility of it. What an argument would the 
Pinckneys and Madisons and others have had for the 
acceptance of this instrument, if they could have 


said, “ Gentlemen, you need not be troubled at this 
provision of the Constitution. Whenever it becemes . 


burcensome or disagreeable to you, you have only 


to fall back on your prerogative as sovereign states, © 


and refuse to obey, and dissolve the compact! You 
can have all the benefits of the Union, and, on the 
basis of state rights, escape all the evils. It will be, 
gentlemen, an excellent Yankee trick over our New 
Ergliand friends, to get all the profits of the bargain 
and avoid all the losses !’’ 

Yet somehow these though very hard 
pressed by Patrick Heary and numerous others, seem 





never to have thought of this “ dedge,” even though 


Asan | 


s number of works published by Mary Howitt , 


the famous Virginian orator drew fearful pictures of 
| the entire extinction of state authorities in the Cen- 
| tral Government. 

South Carolina indeed solemnly proclaimed that 
she would never enter the Union without the per- 
| mission of the slave-trade by Congress; but she 
' never gave out that she would break it when once 
in. 
One very distinct allusion to secession occurs on & 
side where we would hardly expect it—from Hamit- 
ron. In the well-known letters to Madison, he asks 
whether New York could ratify the Constitution con- 
ditionally—that is, (as we understand it,) whether 
she could leave the Union afterwards, if the provisions 
she contended for were not appended to the instru- 
ment. Madison replies : 

“ My opinion is, that a reservation of aright to with- 
draw, * * is a conditional ratification ; that it does 
not make New York a member of the new Union, and 
consequently that she could not be received on that plan. 
Compacts must be reciprocal: this principle would not 
in such a case be preserved. The Constitution requires 
an adoption in toto and for ever. It has been so adopted 
by the other states. * * * The idea of reserving a 

ght to withdraw was started at Richmond, and consid- 
ered as a concitional ratification, which was itself aban- 
doned as worse than a rejection.”— Madison's Leiter, July, 


1788. 

The Federalist too considers the possibility of 
Revolution : 

‘‘Should it be asked what is to be the redress for an 
insurrection pervading all the states, and comprising a 
superiority of the entire force, though not a censtitu- 
tional right, the answer must be, that such a case, as it 
would be without the compass of human remedies, so it 
is fortunately not within the compass of human proba- 
bility, and that it is a sufficient recommendation of the 
Federal Constitution that it diminishes the risk of a 
calamity for which no possible constitution can furnish 
a cure, 

These, so far as we can discover, are the principal 
allusions to secession or revolution at the time of the 
formation of the Constitution. It is well known that 
in regard to the old Confederation, both Madison and 
Jefferson recommended in certain cases coercion, and 
that secession was scouted at. “ Coercion” of states 
was of course not provided for in the present Gov- 
ernment, as it was intended to be a Government 
over individuals and not over states, and there could 
be no more talk of coercing states than of coercing 
counties. 

It may perhaps have been an oversight—though we 
are hardly ready to allow it—that the “ Fathers” did 
| not insert a distinct provision in the Constitution 
| against secession. On a legal and technical people 
| like ours, and with a timid administration like 
| Buchanan’s, such an article might have aided in 
crushing secession in the bud. Yet the reasons for 
the founders not inserting such a proviso, are pal- 
pabie enough, and need not be repeated. 

We believe those reasons would have been fully 
justified by events, if there had not been a new and 
| powerful element in the case—the moral element. 

All dissensions between the Southern states as ag- 
riculturists and the Northern as manufacturing or 
| commercial, between an aristocratic and a demo- 

cratic form of society, between free-trade tendencies 
| and protectionist tendencies, between the hot South- 





| ron temperament and the cool Northern, between the 
descendants of runaway gambling adventurers and of 
sober Puritans, between South and North—would 
never have involved the destruction of the Union. 
On the contrary, in many respects, the combination 
of such diverse elements in one society may be an 
| advantage. The true business interests of the North 
' and South are one. 

She could never have claimed 4a material advant- 
; age, not founded in injustice, which we would not 


; in time have yielded. All would undoubtedly have 
: gone well but for one tremendous and explosive ele- 
_ ment introduced into our system. An institution of 
injustice in a state is the fire-damp of the mine. We 
may guard against it long; not a rumble may be 
heard from it, until suddenly some careless, un- 
' thought-of action shall explode the whole labor of 
| years into the air. Business talent, skill at compro- 
| mising, tact in politics, can do nothing in the long 
' run with an injustice. It*has the power of the uni- 
verse behind it to make itself felt. The sense of the 
condemnation of the world, and especially of the 
North, could alone have roused the South to its pres- 
ent madness. Nothing but conscience could have 
, made the North willing to accept civil war rather 
| than compromise. Secession has its only reot in 
SLAVERY. 


LIFE OF COUNT CAVOUR. 
IN THREE NUMBERS.—No. I. 








From the Battle of Novara to the Eastern War, 


BY DR. REINHOLD SOLGER. 


Arver the battle of Novara the question in the 
Chambers was, whether to ratify the humiliating 
. treaty with Austria or not. Count Cavour, re-elected 
| to the Chamber of Deputies, proved the chief sup- 
port of the ministry in advocating the ratification, 
| whicb, indeed, was indispensable under the then cir- 
cumstances. A new war with Austria at that 
' moment could not but have ended in the annihilation 
' of Sardinia. But, that indispensable sacrifice having 
| been made, Count Cavour turned his back upon the 
| conservatives, with whom he had so far associated 
and acted up to that occasion. By his speech of the 
| 7th of March, 1850, in favor of Siccardi’s bill, he 
| placed himself on the eide of those reforms by which 
| alone it was possible to fortify the little suac? * ® 
| future struggle with the great central despotism of 
Europe. That speech, which carried Siccardi’s 
famous bill for the abolition of the ecclesiastical 
courts, emancipated Sardinia from the trammels of 
Papacy, and defined the position of the two rivals for 
the supreinacy in Italy, by showing that every step 
toward the restriction of the Papal contro! and privi- 
} leges was so much gain for the progress and inde- 
pendence of the nation. In February, 1851, Count 
| Cavour entered the ministry. Reform followed now 
upon reform. That every one of those rcforms was 
undertaken with the great ultimate end in view, and 
fully matured from the beginning in the head of the 
extraordinary man who even then was the soul of 
them al], seems evident from the tenor of his com- 
mercial policy ; all his measures in that respect being 
calculated to attract the attention and attach the 
interests of other nations, more especially of England, 
in the safety and progress of Sardinia. In short, he 
professed the free-trade system, and after a hard 
| Parliamentary struggle, which was followed with 
unusual interest by the European press of all coun- 
tries, he carried his commercial treaties and his 
tariff. 
A new cembination arose in the politics of Europe 
. by the coup d'etat of the 2d December. Little Sar- 
dinia was thereby placed between two powerful 
despotisms, who might at any moment unite for her 
destruction. The Sardinian press was net sparing in 
its denunciations of the usurper who had overthrown 
' the French Republic. The Cabinet proposed a moiifi- 
| cation of the freedom of the press, on the ground that, 
in the words of Count Cavour, “the chief of a foreign 
| state, who finds himself persecuted with continual 
abuse by a foreign press, cannot possibly feel kindly 
disposed toward a country where such abuse is al- 
lowed to be promulgated with impunity.” ‘The re- 
actionary party took the opportunity to demand a 
complete abolition of the liberty of the press, while 
the “left” denounced the proposed modification as 
an attack upon the dearest rights of the people and a 
piece of vile subserviency to a foreign power. Cavour 
was so fortunate as to obtain the support of the left 
center, which saw the necessity of the measure. 


' 
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And thus, while gaining the good graces of the French 
Emperor, he had, by the same move, effected @ firm 
alliance, not to be severed agein, between the mod- 
erate conservatives and the moderate liberals, a re- 
sult which henceforth insured to the ministry a last- 
ing majority, and was always considered by the Count 
himself as the real foundation-stone of the constitu- 
tional edifice in Sardinia. It was certainly a piece of 
the most consummate ability to engage on the side of 
the Government the sinews of the libsral party by a 
measure to all appearances reactionary, and to pre- 
pare the way for the liberty of Italy by riding on the 
wave of usurpation and despotism in France. 

From the 4th November, 1852, after a suspension 
of five months, consequent upon disagreement in the 
Cabinet, Count Cavour took his place at the head of 
the ministry, where he was to remain, with insignifi- 
cant interruptions, to the end of his life and the com- 
pletion of its proposed task. The consolidation of the 
ministerial party, the confidence of the King, and his 
own confidence in his plans, gave him a power over 
the Chambers and the people, such as has rarely been 
wielded by a constitutional minister. The people 
seemed instinctively to comprehend that all that rest- 
less toil, which, as it were, kept the Government shop 
hammering day and night at reforms—reforme in the 
clerical relations and convents, reforms in the laws 
and in the administration of justice, reforms in the 
system of taxation, reforms in the postage, reforms 
in the tariff, reforms in the means of communication, 
reforms in the banking system and institutions of 
credit, reforms in the marine and the system of har- 
bors and coast defenses—that in all these and other 
measures initiated by the President of the Cabinet, 
there was but one ultimate plan and object, viz. : to 
strengthen the hands of Sardinia by internal improve- 
ments and foreign alliances, preparatory to the re- 
newed struggle with Austria and the Pope for the 
liberation of Italy. 

As early as in the beginning of 1853, not yet four 
years after the fall of Novara, nor yet four months 
after the accession of Cavour to the premiership, the 
irrepressible conflict between the two antagonists 
gave a preliminary growl in the confiscation question. 
Austria had sequestered the estates of the emigrated 
Lombardo-Venitian nobility, on the plea of their hav- 
ing furnished means to Mazzini fur his Milan attempt 
of the 6th February, 1853. Upon the reclamation of 
Sardinia the Austrian Government answered by re- 
calling its Embassador. Consistent with his deep- 
laid scheme, the Sardinian Premier seized at once 
upon the opportunity to appeal to the jurisdiction, as 
it were, of England and France between himself and 
Austria. By that very act, the party who mede the 
appeal insured the favor of the judges, who interceded 
with Austria in behalf of the emigrants. Austria felt 
offended and insulted. She had certainly reason to 
complain. The malcontents of his Italian provinces 
feund shelter under the protection of the Sardinian 
Government, whence they fomented conspiracies, and 
kept alive the revolutionary fermentation in Lom- 
bardy by violent denunciations in the Sardinian press. 
Count Cavour, who had so readily anticipated the 
sensibilities of the French ruler, for whom the attacks 
of the Sardinian préss presented no feature of danger 
and were simply a personal annoyance, stubbornly re- 
fused to impose any restrictions upon the same press, 
when the target of the attack was the Austrian Gov- 
ernment, and the object to raise a rebellion egainst 
it. The Chamber of Deputies, in the report of its 
commission, had no answer to the demand of a friend- 
ly power for satisfaction, but the insidious boast, 
‘that our free institutions are the chief cause of our 
tranquillity, our prosperity, and our moral power,;”’ and 
that “liberty is for us independence’’—insinuating by 
the former sentence a comparison with the troubled 
state of the Austrian provinces, and affirming by the 
latter the independence of their press against foreign 
reclamations, in the face of the recent concessions in 
that respect to France. 

A people struggling against overwhelming odds for 
its liberation from the tyranny of a foreign power, 
may be readily excused for deviating from the path 
of strict impartiality in their conduct toward the op- 
pressor. Moreover, in this particular case, the Aus- 
trian Government, provoked as it was, retorted in its 
usual way by an act of wrath and bratality, to which 
Saidinia replied by a refusal to give satisfaction. 
But altogether different was the position of the in- 
termediating powers. Their partiality in favor of 
Sardinia could not be explained in any other way 
than as a complicity in her plans to undermine, for 
reasons of their own, the Austrian Government in 
Italy. An estrangement followed, the advantage of 
which the Sardinian statesman immediately resolved 
to follow up. Ilis first experiment having proved so 
successful, his subsequent policy consisted in nettling 
Austria by continual acts of provocation, while keep- 
ing always on the side of the law, as it were, and 
taking care to make sure beforehand of the support 

of England and France. 

That that course of policy was a premeditated ene, 
is obvious from the participation of Sardinia in the 
Crimean war, a sacrifice utterly out of proportion te 
the interest which that little state could have in the 
settlement of the Eastern question or to its then po- 
sition among the European powers. Tae move could 
not by any possibility have any other meaning than 
that of a preparation for a renewed war with Austria. 
So it was taken by the Sardinian army, whose enthu- 
sinasm was great, and who went to the Crimea in 
orcer “to blot out the stain of Novara.’’ Cavour 
himeelf met the Parliamentary opposition in a five 
hours’ speech, declaring his conviction ‘that the 
jaurels which our army will conquer in the distant 
Orient, will be more prolific of results for the fature 
destinies of Itely, than all the declamations and writ- 
ings by which hot-headed and inexperienced patriots 

---t to effect its regeneration.’’ 


ee - ‘-~man of modern times—all of 
There is no states... * ~te measures forced 


whom, without exception, have tic. + of daily 
upon them chiefly by the immediate pressure - G 
necessities, and generally fullow in the wake of 
events: nor will it be easy to find a statesman on 
the historical record of any age or country, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the two greai Carthaginiaus— 
who has so persistently and deliberately carried out 
so long-headed a plan with so wise @ choice of 
means, playing so bold a game in an apparently so 
desperate cause as was that of the independence of 
Italy after the battle of Novara. 





SUMMER RECREATION. 


In consequence of the present straitness in money 
matters, there will be less traveling this summer than 
heretofore. The proprietors of hotels at Saratoga, Niagara 
Falls, and the White Mountains will probably be able to 
furnish their guests with less crowded accommodations. 
Everybody expects when starting upon a summer tour 
to find at the hotels, after a fatiguing journey, pleas- 
ant airy rooms; but those who have net spoken in 
advance, are told upon arrival that the best that can be 
done is a bed upon the parlor floor. Many are intending 
to recreate this summer who are now seeking a place 
for their families, where the city can be reached in a 
short time, if business requires it. 

The beautiful places upon the Hudson are always 
sought after by such, and the town of Nyack has deserv- 
edly met with large patronage. The most prominent build- 
ing at Nyack, seen from the river, is the Tappan Zee House, 
of which Meesrs L. D. & C. F. Mansfield are the proprie- 
tors. This hovse, with the exception of ten weeks jo the 
summer, is occupied by young ladies from all parts of the 
country, under the tuition of the Mesers. Mansfield, who 
have won a fine reputation for their school in all its 
departments. On the Ist of July, school-books are put 
away; the young misses return to their parents and 
friends ; and the house is made ready for the numerous 
friends of the proprietors. It is delightfully situated, 
commanding a view of the Hudson from Hastings to 
Peekskill. Riding, boating, and bathing, with other 
healthful exercises, are amply provided for. 

The Messrs. Mansfield have, in view of the times, made 
material reduction in their charges for board. We take 











pleasure in commending their house to eur readers. 
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THE NATION IN COUNCIL 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 

Tur 4th of July, 1776, will long be hallowed as @ 
precious and memorable epoch in the history of the 
Race. The thrilling eloquence born of the intense 
patriotism of John Adams, the philosophic insight 
and glowing diction of Thomas Jefferson, whereby 
the struggle of our fathers was lifted from the low: evel 
of a petty squabble about taxation into a grand asser- 
tiem of the inalienable Rights of Man, can never be 
too vividly reproduced nor too gratefully remembered. 
The birthday of the Nation—ot the Great Republic of 
the New World—wiil long be celebrated by millions 
as only transeended in importance and interest by the 
birthday ef Him who ‘brought life and immortality 
to light ;’ and he who lias not celebrated in some far- 
eff city of the @ld World, with a handful of Ameri- 
cans and a very few sympathizing guests, surrounded 
by sympathizing but ill-informed servants and poered 
in upon from time to time by the suspicious, perplex- 
ed janizaries of despotisin, can hardly have realized 
the fullest intensity of patriotic inspiration. In our 
home celebrations of this great American anniversa- 
ry, there is apt to be a supertluity of noise, of parade, 
and of glitter: the enthusiasm seems teo effervescent 
and universal ; but in a modest dining-room of Lyons, 
of Rome, or of Florence —the despot’s Florence which 
we all hope is but a memory !—the fervor of the Amer- 
ican heart does not exhale in persistent cheers, but 
remains compressed, intense, and glowing, until mid- 
night strikes the hour of parting and the little baad 
separate, probably to meet no more this side of the 
grave. 

Nowhere on American soil, save within the region 
dominated and desolated by the Pro-Slavery Rebel- 
lion,—nowhere in climes where a dozen 
Americans could be assembled,-—-was the 4th of July, 
1861, an anniversary of ordinary interest. The Na- 
tional peril had inevitably fired the National heart; 
and thousands who in previous years had regarded 
‘Incependence Day’ with apathy if not indifference 
were glad to greet their neighbors once more beneath 
the folds of the starry flag which had suddenly ac 
quired new meaning aud new sacredness in their 
eyes, and to renew ence more their vows of devotion 
te law-guarded Liberty and dear native land. There 
has been no such general and enthusiastic celebrag 
tion of the ‘Glorieus Fourth’ since its fiftieth recur- 
rence in 1826, when several of the Signers of the Dec- 
laration were still living to hallow the observances 
by their presence and their hearty co-operation, and 
when every platform, at least in the Eastern States, 
was graced by the presence of a goodly number of the 
heroes who had fought for Freedom under Washing- 
ten and shared the exultation which thrilled the pa- 
triot breast when Yorktown was surrendered and In- 
dependence secured. When the shades of evening 
closed the festivities of that day, none knew that both 
Adams and Jefferson, by a Providential dispensation 
which History wii be inclined to discredit, had since 
morning been together summoned to follow Wash- 
Mancock and Patrick Henry, into 
the majestic realizations of the life beyond the tomb, 
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ary of our National birthday was 
doubtless the city of Washington, within and around 
the National Capitol 
suant to the summer: of the President, assembled in 
Extraordinary Session to consider the state of the 
Nation and to provide the ways and means for resist- 
armed tri While the 
Houses were organizing and j ing for tuis grave 
exigency, a grand parade of more than twenty regi- 
ments of Citizen > 


rhere a new Congress, pur- 
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oldiery—-noi half of those which the 
Empire Siate alone had already sent forward to the 
seat of War—was proceeding in the streets of the 
Federal city, passing in review before the President, 
his Cabinet, the Lieutenant-General, his staff, and 
other eminent civilians and soldiers. On every side, 

a fixed purpose to 
of the Government and main- 


confidence, stein resolve, and 
vindicate the auvluority 


tain the integrity of the Nation, beamed trom every 
eye and nerved every loyal breast. 

The organiza‘ion ¢ House, in which difficulty 
and delay ha: been sagely apprehended, was never 
before effected so speedily nor so harmenie isly. No 


caucus had been held; no Executive or other con- 
straint had been exerted or attempted ; every Meinber 
voted his individual choice; yet Speaker and Clerk 
were each first ballot. And the 
selection thus made was unusually significant and 
happy. Gatusna A. Grow, the Speaker, though he has 
already served ten years in the House, is still in the 
early vigor of 
Democrat 
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Elected originally as a 
principle a Republican, as 
since the Republican party 
Not merely with regard to 
Savery-Extension a its concomitants, but in 
his conspicuous and untiriog championship of free 
érants of limited tracts of Public Lands to Actual 
Settlers, fully abreast of the most 
advanced and humane impulses of the great party 
charged with the responsibility of piloting the ship 
of Stale through the breakers that now roar around 
anc worthy successor of David 
Wilmot, the Republican who has been longest con- 
secutively a Member of the 
Speaker is one eminently ‘fi 
_ Emerson DPtngning happy selection 
for Clerk. Entering the House in Dece nber, 1853, he 
signalize dhis first session by the most determined and 
unsparing resisiance to the pastaye of the Nebraska 
bill. He did not, tike John Bell and some other 
Southern Whigs, try to stand on both sides of the 
main question—he the good fight without 
equivecation and without compromise. He was fully 
aware of the undying malignily of the fiend he thus 
braved, but he did not seck to deprecate his wrath. 
That vote, well improved by his political adversarie 
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transformed his District trom one strongly Whig to | 


ene decidedly Democratic; in spite of whieh, Mr. 
Eheridge held it at the elections of 1855 and 1859, 
lesing it in the intervening contest ef 1857. Itis 
saying very little to remark that no man but Mr. E 
could have carried it against the Democracy in either 
ef these struggles, and that nothing less than an in- 
vincible popular trust in his int ‘grity could have 
sustaii ed so weil a man of even his ability as a ean- 
Vasser through three such contests, with the current 
rupning so strongly against him. And even now, if 
freedem of speech were at ail permitted in West 
Tennestee, he would not hesitate to take 
and expose the conspirators whd have pushed the 
_ ee ps ei of treason, even at the risk of 
‘atapion of the 
could NOW Even begin a speech in his District wiit 
being torn from the stand py sate fh ated ve 
sins, deaf to argument ana eazerly Pf a Ae magn 
Mr. Etheridge can therefore best serve tie n,., os 
fer the present where the revolye, and the bowi 
knife are not in rebel hands ihe exeiye: pity ne 
sigh : : ‘USIVe guardians 
ef public liberty and private right. a 
In the organization of the House, Mr. Grew 
sen's Republicanism; Mr. Etheridge uncalculating 
devotion te the maintenance of the Union, May 
ee union be perfect and their triumph overwheliy- 
ig! 
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too earnest, to require comment. The country has 
read it, and laid its suggestions to heart. So of Gen. 
Cameron's straightforward, businesslike Report from 
the War Department. But the Report of Gov. Chase 
as Secretary of the Treasury cannot be so easily 
parsed over. It is a noble document; but it is not 
enough that we approve and praise it: we must 
bring its truths home to every fireside, and induce 
every one to act upon them as theugh they were 
specially addressed to him. Reader! Mr. Chase 
proposes a great Popular Loan of not less than One 
Hundred Millions, bearing an interest of 7 3-10ths per 
cent., issued in notes of $50 each or some multiple of 
fifty, the interest on every $50 being just one cent 
per day; on every $1,000 twenty cents; on every 
#5,000 one dollar per day. This is the best invest- 
ment ever offered, and each of us must take stock in 
it if we can; if net, we must explain and commend 
t to our friends who have means. It were absurd to 
let even $50 rest in ar old stocking or cracked teapot, 
when here is a way offered for making it earn $3 65 
per annum, while contributing to carry the Nation 
proudly through this crisis in its destiny. The 
Country will not be drained of specie by this loan ; 
for every dollar received from it by the Government 
will direetly be paid out again for Food, Shoes, 
Clothing, etc., and as soldier’s wages, and so return 
forthwith into the ordinary channels of circulation. 
The ceriificates of this loan will show on their face 
the amount of interest which has already accrued, 
and will circulate freely as currency if not retained 
as an investment. Let us all resolve that, to the 
extent of our ability, this Loan shall be taken up so 
fast as offered, azd every dollar that now lurks in 
any hiding-place be mace at once profitable to its 
owner and auxiliary to the defense of the Nation. 





THE BLESSINGS OF DISAPPOINTMENT. 


BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 

Birssep be disappointment! said we to ourselves 
one evening as we sat enjoying the strawberries and 
crecm at the table of a distinguished civilian. He 
was one of the honored of the land. A goodly group 
of “ olive branches” were gathered aroundhim. The 
sweet-voiced wife at the head of the table had in her 
early days been affianced to an aristocratic youth of 
great wealth and promise, but on the appointed day 
of their marriage he had eloped under circumstances 
of peculiar baseness. What a disappointment to 
cxpectant friends and ambitious kinsfolk! But the 
true-hearted girl swallowed her tears of mortification, 
and in fitting time gave her hand to a sturdy village 
jad, who has since carried her as his wife to the 
American Capitol. She has lived to see her renegade 
lover reel into the grave of the profligate. How little 
did she know what an escape God had opened to her 
through the dark door of disappointment. 

We might multiply instances of a like character 
from daily observation. A man hurries breathless to 
the wharf in order to reach a departing steamer. He 
is one moment too late! The plank is drawn; and 
as he watches the stately vessel plow her way off 
through the blue waters, she seems to be plowing 
through his very heart. “ How provoking,” he ex- 
claims to the half-smiling, half-pitying bystanders. 
He goes home sulky; he retires sulky to his bed, and 
wakes up to read in the morning paper that “a few 
hours after leaving port, that steamer took fire, and 
when last seen was floating on the water a flaming 
wreck!” He fancies Aimself clinging in despair to a 
sinking billet of wood, and his very blood runs cold 
when he thinks how near he came to being on board 
that death-freighted vessel. And yet the very next 
time that man is thrown out by Providence from some 
favorite plan, he is slow to apply the lesson of the past 
and to thank his Heavenly Father for a disappoint- 
me nt. 

We do not pretend to be a very apt learner, but many 
of our best lessons through life have been taught us 
by that same stern old schoolmaster, d:sappointment. 
And one lesson we learned was that this world was 
not mace only for us. If it had been, the sun 
would have shone just when our hay needed curing, 
and the rain would have fallen only when our gardens 
nceded to be watered. But we found that God went 
right on and ordered things as pleased him best, 
without consulting us. And when our schemes were 
thwarted, the stern schoolmaster said, “ The world 
was not made for you alone. Don't be selfish. Your 
joss perhaps is another’s gain. The rain that speils 
your new-mown hay makes the blade of corn to grow 
faster in your neighbor's field. The fali in grain that 
cuts down your profiis will help the poor widow in 
yoncer cottage to buy bread cheaper for her orphan 
babes. So don’t be seifish.”’ 

On a grand scale we sometimes see this lesson 
taught. When a certain greedy self-seeker once 
cluiched at the empire of the civilized world, stern 
disappointment met him in his ambitious path, flung 
& Russian snow-storm in his face, and out of the tiny 
snow-flakes wove a white shroud to wrap the flower 
of French chivalry! Go back! go back! he cried, all 
Evrope was not made for you. The lesson the proud 
usurper weuld not learn ait Aspern was taught him in 
blood and agony at Boredino, and on the frozen banks 
of the Dnieper. So, too, have we been taught in the 
defeat of ovr humbéser schemes and in the failure of 
our humbler plans—* Don’t be selfish ; God did not 
make this world all for you.” This lesson is worth 
all it costs us. 

IJ. A second lesson which disappointment has 
taught us is that our losses are not only gains to 
others, but very often the richest gain tu ourselves. 
In our short-sighted ignorance we had “ devised a 
way,’ and set our hearts upon it. Had we been 
allowed to pursue it, we must have been led by it to 
1uin. God could not have sent a greater judgment 
on us than simply to have let us have our own way. 
In a thousand instances we have seen this made true 
both in things temporal and in things spiritual. A 
merchant is thwarted in some enterprise in such 
manner as to excite his bitterest mortification. But 
the far-seeing God knows full well that he has been 
saved from a much sorer sorrow. The pecuniary 
failures of 1857 made many a man of businese richin 
the priceless treasure of a Christian’s hope. It wasa 
dark door which disappointment opened during that 
calamitous year, but it led tens of thousands into the 
Pathway cf heaven. Perhaps it will be seen that the 
black clouds of 1861 have a “ silver lining”’ yet to be 
unfolded. This year’s sad reverses have already 
taught some men true wisdom ; before the sharp 
teacher is done with Ms discipline, he may make them 
wise unto salvation. 

Mayhap these lines may reach some one who can 
recall the remeinbrance of some earthly idol which 
once held too high a place in the temple of her affec- 
tions. Her life was bound up in the life of the bov. 
She worshiped him more than she worshiped her 
Savier. At length the trial came. In terror and dis- 
may she saw the color fading out from that cheek of 
roses. Fainter and fainter fell each sweet “ good- 
night” from his faltering tongue. In her agony she 
oft eried out, “Ot! God, let me not see the death of 
the child!” And when the chestnut curl at Mast lay 
motionless on the silent lip, her grief burst ont in 
David's passionate wail,—*“ Would God I had died 
for thee, my son, my son !”’ 

At length the first agony has wept itself out. She 
bas come to herself. Above all she has come to her 
Sav ior; and as she beholds how ungrateful was her 
icolatry—how her best affections had been stolen from 
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Christ—and how frail a reed she was leaning on, her 
trembling soul looks back with wonder to see frem 
what a posture of guilt and peril she has been deliv- 
ered. Itis not therefore only the melancholy pleas- 
ure of knowing that her fair hope—plucked away by 
the angel-reapers—is now blooming in the fields of 
light which alone sustains her, but the sense of res- 
cue from a state of fearful forgetfulness of Christ and 
of duty. She is done with idols. She never again 
will let any eart!!y object have that central place in 
her heart which a crucified Savior earned for himself 
and himself alone. 

The record-book of every Christian life has some 
such pages as these. Tears have blurred and blotted 
the page at the time. But as you turn over to that 
page now, and read it in the light of experience, you 
ean write across it—Thank God for these losses ; they 
were iny eternal gain—thank God for bereavements ; 
they have saved my soul from being bereaved of a 
hope of heaven! “ There,” said a young man once, 
as he pointed toa diseased limb that was destroying 
his life; ‘‘ there it is, and a precious treasure it has 
been tome. It saved me from the follies of youth ; 
it brought me to this room and made me cleave to 
God; I think it has brought me now almost to my 
Father’s house on high.” 

Good reader, if you andI ever reach that Father’s 
house, we will look back and see that the sharp- 
tongued, rough-visaged teacher Disappointment was 
one of our best guides to bring us thither. He often 
took us by thorny paths. He often stripped us of our 
overload of worldly goods; but that was only to make 
us travel the freer and the faster on our heavenward 
way. He often led us into the valley of the death- 
shadow ; but never did the promises read so sweetly 
to us as when read by the light of faith in that very 
valley. The cross of Christ was the point toward 
which he oftenest made us look, and the favorite pas- 
sage he gave us for our encouragement was, “ All 
things work together for good to them that love God, 
to them who are the called according to his purpose.” 
Dear old rough, harsh-handed teacher! we will build 
a monument to him yet, and hang it with garlands. 
And on it we will write—Blessed be the memory of 
DisaPPOINTMENT. 





THE HOWITTS. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 


I am indebted to William and Mary Howitt for the 
first impulse which led me to visit Germany and be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with German life and 
literature. As a boy, my longings for the Old World 
were confined principally to England and Italy, and 
my first journey abroad might have been postponed a 
few years had I not, at the age of eighteen, fallen in 
with Howitt’s “ Rural and Domestic Life of Ger- 
many,” which gave not only a new direction, but also 
new force, to my desires. The accounts which it gave 
of the travels of German students and handwerker 
confirmed my secret hope of the possibility of seeing 
Europe without the necessity of waiting to grow rich, 
Let me once be in Germany and know the language, 
I thought, and I can also foot it on humble fare, as well 
as they. Besides, the book opened to me most at- 
ractive pictures of social life, of beautiful customs, 
enchanting scenery, and, more than all, of a splendid 
literature, of which I knew nothing. A year after 
wards, when my knapsack was packed, Germany was 
the goal, and Heidelberg, where the Howitts had lived, 
was to be my home also. 

Of course, I sent the book which contained the 
story of this journey, and which was my first real 
venture as an author, to Mary Howitt. This led toa 
correspondence, of the most kind and cordial charac- 
ter, on her part. The Howitts were then publishing 
the ‘“ People’s Journal,” a popular weekly, the model 
of which Dickens imitated in his “‘ Household Words.” 
A quarrel with a partner by the name of Saunders, 
however, led to lawsuits, which resulted in the peri- 
odical being discontinued, at a considerable loss to 
the principal proprietors. During its existence, | 
contributed occasionally toits pages. This, I believe, 
was the first and last literary undertaking of the kind 
which the Howitts attempted. 

On reaching England for the second time, in 1851, 
I felt privileged to make their acquaintance. They 
were then living in a cottage in one of the Northern 
suburbs of London, just outside the stir of the city, 
yet within an hour's ride of its central hubbub. I 
forget the precise locality, but I remember very well 
the plain, cheerful house, half-hidden by trees and 
shrubbery, divided from the street by a wall, and with 
glimpses of a little garden in the rear. I called there 
on a bright September afternoon, and, learning that 
Mr. Howitt was at home, sentin my card. I was 
ushered into a neat, pleasant parlor, which, in its 
soft, quiet harmonies of color, suggested the artist 
rather than the Quaker. Presently William Howitt 
entered. I found him a solid, portly Englishman of 
fifty-six, with a large, round, bald head, and a face, 
whereof the habitual expression was rather cold and 
stern, and therefore changed its whole character 
when he smiled. His eyes were large and gray, his 
nose classically straight but strong, and his thin up- 
per lip was pressed upon the lower in a way which 
suggested both temper and determination. He were 
a black frock-coat and light waistcoat, and there was 
nothing either in his speech, or dress, er manners, to 
indicate the Quaker. The members of his sect in 
England (at least those whom I have seen) wear black 
instead of drab, straight collars, white cravats, knee- 
breeches, and black stockings—a costume which is 
exceedingly becoming to old men. 

Mr. Howitt received me with simple but genuine 
cordiality. His wife was taking a walk, and he 
urged me to wait until she returned. Half an hour, 
agreeably filled up with talk about Germany, passed 
away, and Mary Howitt arrived, accompanied by his 
youngest daughter, a rosy girl of twelve, and a quiet 
little lady who was evidently a friend of the family. 
I was very pleasantly disappointed in the personality 
of Mrs. Howitt. The portraits I had seen suggested 
a tall, grim figure, with large, long head and promin- 
ent nosc—e decidedly masculine lady. How I was 
surprised to find a woman of medium size, slenderly 
but gracefully formed, with a fresh, kind, beaming, 
thoroughly feminine face! Eyes of clear, tender 
gray, a nose slightly aquiline, but moderate in size, 
bright brown hair, and a mouth expressive of a sweet 
good-humer, were the features of a face which, if it 
could not be called beautiful, was far more attractive 
than the mechanical regularity of beauty. Fresh air 
and sunshine came into the room with her. She 
must have been then nearly fifly years of age, but 
appeared to be ten years younger. 

“Mary,” said her husband, “ guess who this is!” 
as I went forward to meet her. She looked at me, 
qrestioningly, fer a moment. “ I really do not know,”’ 
she said at last; “Ido not think I have ever seen 
him before.” “You have not,” I answered, “but I 
have received letters from you in America ;” and 
thereupon mentioned my name. “‘Is it possibile?” 
she exclaimed, and shook hands heartily. The little 
lady with her was introduced to me as Miss Meacaam, 
but better known to the readers of the “ People’s Jour- 
nal” under her pen-name of “ Silverpen.” Shewasa 
quiet, cheerful person, but being, unfortunately, very 
hard of hearing, took little part in the conversation. 

I was invited to stay until tea with such evidently 
sincere hospitality that I could not do otherwise than 
accept. Mrs. Howitt informed me that her sons were 
at school, and her oldest daughier, Anna Mary, had 
just entered the studio of Kaulbach, at Munich, as an 





“art-etudent.” Several of her early pictures hung 
upon the walls, and these the mother pointed out to 
me with evident pride. The conversation turning 
upon ait, she informed me that she often entertained 
the P..R.B , (Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood,) which was | 
then just beginning to attract attention. Millais, 
Hunt, Dante Rosetti, and other young artists, were 
her visitors. I was favored by a visit from the latter 
afew days afterwards, but the necessity of leaving 
immediately for Egypt prevented me from becoming 
acquainted with the other members of the brother- 
hocd. 

The Hewitis were also steady friends of Freili- 
grath, the exiled German poet, and it was at their 
house that he first met Tennyson, whose poems he 
has so wonderfully reproduced in German. Their 
cottage witnessed the presence of many choice 
spirits, and I felt profoundly gratified at finding its 
doors so hospitably open to me. I was not then, 
however, able to avail myself of the privilege again, 
on account of my departure from London. 

A year later, on passing through Munich, on my 
return from the East, I visited Kaulbach’s atelier, 
hoping to find Anna Mary Howitt there. I found the 
cartoon of the Destruction of Jerusalem, (Kaulbach 
himself was absent,) but the attendant informed me 
that Miss Howitt had been very ill, and had returned 
to England. When I reached London, I lost no time 
in renewing my acquaintance with the family. Their 
quarters, however, were changed. They were living 
at “The Hermitage,” a charming cottage on High- 
gate Rise, on the northern edge of the city. Mary 
Howitt received me with the old cordiality. ‘“ You 
find us alone,’’ said she ; ‘“‘my husband and our two 
oldest boys have just left for Australia, and will be 
absent two years. Our brother Richard, as you may 
know, has settled there, and we think our boys may 
get on better than they would in England; and so 
their father goes along to help them at the start.” 
Her daughters, however, were left to her, and pre- 
sently Anna Mary came into the room. She was a 
slender, blue-eyed girl of twenty or twenty-two, still 
somewhat pale and thin from recent illness, but fall 
of vital enthusiasm for her art. Kaulbach, I after- 
wards learned, gave her great encouragement. 

At a second visit which I paid, a week later, I 
found the mother and daughter quite cheerful and 
hopeful. “We have just received the first news 
frem our wanderers,” said the former, “by a ship 
which spoke their vessel off the coast of South Am- 
erica.” Miss Howitt was kind enough to open her 
portfolios, and allow me to see her exquisite coples, 
in crayon, of Kaulbach’s cartoons for the Museum at 
Berlin. One of her pictures in oil gave me great 
pleasure. It was an old German peasant woman, 
telling her beads before a shrine of the Virgin— 
a simple subject, but as carefully and tenderly treated 
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the famous Virginian orator drew fearful pictures of 
the entire extinction of state authorities im the Cen- 
tral Government. 

South Carolina indeed solemnly proclaimed that 
she would never enter the Union without the per- 
mission of the slave-trade by Congress; but she 
never gave out that she would break it when once 
in. 

One very distinct allusion to secession occurs on a 
side where we would hardly expect it—from Hawir- 
ron. In the well-known letters to Madison, he asks 
whether New York could ratify the Constitution con- 
ditionally—that is, (as we understand it,) whether 
she could leave the Union afterwards, if the provisions 
she contended for were not appended to the instru- 
ment. Madison replies : 

“My opinion is, that a reservation of a right to with- 
draw, * * a conditional ratification ; that it does 
not make New York a member of the new Union, and 
consequently that she could not be received on that plan. 
Compacts must be reciprocal: this principle would not 
in such a case be preserved. The Constitution requires 
an adoption in toto and for ever. It has been so adopted 
by the other states. * * * The idea of reserving a 
right to withdraw was started at Richmend, and consid- 
ered as a concitional ratification, which was itself aban- 
doned as worse than a rejection.”"— Madison's Leiter, July, 
1788. 

The Federalist too considers the possibility of 
Revolution : 

“Should it be asked what is to be the redress for an 
insurrection a all the states, and comprising a 
superiority of the entire force, though not a censtitu- 
tional right, the answer must be, that such a case, as it 
would be without the compass of human remedies, so it 
is fortunately not within the compass of human proba- 
bility, and that it isa sufficient recommendation of the 
Federal Constitutien that it diminishes the risk of a 
calamity for which no possible constitution can furnish 
a cure.” 

These, so far as we can discover, are the principal 
allusions to secession or revolution at the time of the 
formation of the Constitution. It is well known that 
in regard to the old Confederation, both Madison and 
Jefferson recommended in certain cases coercion, and 
that secession was scouted at. ‘ Coercion” of states 
was of course not provided for in the present Gov- 
ernment, as it was intended te be a Government 
over individuals and not over states, and there could 
be no more talk of coercing states than of coercing 
counties. 

It may perhaps have been an oversight—though we 
are hardly ready to allow it—that the “ Fathers” did 
not insert a distinct provision in the Constitution 
against secession. Ona legal and technical people 
like ours, and with a timid administration like 
Buchanan’s, such an article might have aided in 
crushing secession in the bud. Yet the reasons for 
the founders not inserting such a proviso, are pal- 
pabie enough, and need not be repeated. 

We believe those reasons would have been fully 
justified by events, if there had not been a new and 





as Gerard Dow might have done. It struck me then 
that she might rise to eminence as an artist. As an 
author, her “‘ Art-Student in Munich,” and “ Artist 
Life,” have given her no inconsiderable reputation. 
She has recently married a son of Alaric Watts, the 
peet. 


his experience, in “ Land, Labor, and Gold.” The 
sons, I believe, still remain in their new Austral 


tage, are as devoted as ever to literary labor. Some 
idea of their industry may be obtained from the fact 
that the number of works published by Mary Howitt 


ceal of study and research. Such an example of con- 
joint literary production in husband and wife is without 
a pazaliel in the annals of literature. 

If any one doubt whether Mary Howitt be a true 
poet, let him read ‘‘ Tibbie Inglis ; or, The Scholar's 
Wooing.” I intended to have concluded this sketch 
by quoting it, but I fear it may trench too much upon 
the space appropriated to other contributors. 


THE ROOT OF SECESSION. 


— 


BY CHARLES L. BRACE. 

Ir is a remarkable thing how little was ever said 
of secession in all the debates and writings accom- 
panying or following the formation of the Constitution. 
This was due in part to the profound conviction that 
the new Government then formed was a perpetual 
Union of the people of the different states, and in part 
to the very nature of the democratic system. 
was a Union for the immense advantage of all joining 
in it, where the Government was popular, made by all, 
and at any time capable of being changed by all. 

The minority were protected by the creation of a 
Senate, in a manner which would cause Mr. Mills's 
heart to leap for joy; indeed, so effectually that, 
through our whole history, the minority may be said 
to have either governed or checked the majority. 
Why should there be secession from such a Union? 
How could there be revolution? It would be like 
stockholders seceding from a bank before the profits 
were divided. If a portion of the population did not 
like the proceedings of the General Government, they 
had only to cembine and work against them, and they 
might reasonably hope, after a time, for a change. 
There could be no permanent oppression in such a 
system. In the close balancings of parties, a power- 
ful minority could always control the elections; and 
where interests were so intertwined and intervolved 





always be suggested that would reconcile all sides. 
For all these reasons, very little consideration seems 
to have been given even to the idea of secession. 
Searce any one spoke of it. It was not provided 
against ; it was not argued for. 

Great hesitation, indeed, was shown by certain 
communities at entering into the new Union, and one 
of the especial inducements was the danger of war, 
if they remained separate. Im the debates of the 
Virginia legislature, pictures were drawn of an in- 
vesion of “independent Virginia” by Pennsylvania 
and Maryland; of a peasantry ruined; of slaves 
freed ; ef the Potomac blockaded, which seem won- 
derfully prophetie of affairs te-day. People then 
fresh from the horrors of the Revolution had a more 
rational impression what it was to risk the possi- 
bility of a civil war. It was not thought derogatory | 
at that day for Virginian chivalry to reckon coolly, in 
their provision for the future, the terrors of war and 
invasion. So in the Carolinas; they deliberately 
weighed their power of resisting invasion by the 
other states and by foreign powers, before entering 
the Union. But so far as we know, they never 
reckoned en the possibility of leaving or breaking it. | 
If they had, we should surely find in the debates of 
the state conventions, when the Constitution was 
referred to them for ratification, some reference to — 
the possibility of it. What an argument would the 
Pinckrneys and Madisons and others have had for the 
acceptance of this instrument, if they could have 
said, “ Gentlemen, you need not be troubled at this 
provision of the Constitution. Whenever it becemes 
burdensome or disagreeable to you, you have only 
to fall back on your prerogative as sovereign states, 
and refuse to obey, and dissolve the compact! You 
can have all the benefits of the Union, and, on the 
basis of etate rights, escape all the evils. It will be, | 
gentlemen, an excellent Yankee trick over our New 
Ergland friends, to get all the profits of the bargain | 
and avoid all the losses !’’ 

Yet somehow these gentlemen, though very hard 
pressed by Patrick Henry and numerous others, seem — 
never to have thought of this “ dodge,” even though 





| riculturists and the Northern as manufacturing or 


j : * . ’ 
| and protectionist tendencies, between the hot South- 
Two years afterwards, William Howitt returned | a en Chery Saneey Tae Seen 


from Australia, and gave to the world the resalts of | 


home, while their parents, in the little Highgate cot- | 


amounts to fifty-four, and by William Howitt to | 
thirty, embracing many works which required a great | 


Here | 


| pendence of the nation. 


powerful element in the case—the mora element. 
| All dissensions between the Southern states as ag- 


commercial, between an aristocratic and a demo- 
cratic form of society, between free-trade tendencies 
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And thus, while gaining the good graces of the French 
Emperor, he had, by the same move, effected a firm 
alliance, not to be severed again, between the mod- 
erate conservatives and the moderate liberals, a ree 
sult which henceforth insured to the ministry a last- 
ing majority, and was always considered by the Coun€ 
himself as the real foundation-stone of the constitu. 
tional edifiee in Sardinia. It was certainly a piece of 
the most consummate ability to engage on the side of 
the Government the sinews of the liberal party by a 
measure to all appearances reactionary, and to pre- 
pare the way for the liberty of Italy by riding on the 
wave of usurpation and despotism in France. 

From the 4th November, 1852, afier a suspension 
of five months, consequent upon disagreement in the 
Cabinet, Count Cavour took his place at the head of 
the ministry, where he was to remain, with insignifi- 
cant interruptions, to the end of his life and the com- 
pletion of its proposed task. The consolidation of the 
ministerial party, the confidence of the King, and his 
own confidence in his plans, gave him a power over 
the Chambers and the people, such as has rarely been 
wielded by a constitutional minister. The people 
seemed instinetively to comprehend that all that rest- 
less toil, which, as it were, kept the Government shop 
hammering day and night ai reforms—refortas in the 
clerical relations and convents, reforms in the laws 
and in the administration of justice, reforms in the 
system of taxation, reforms in the postage, reforms 
in the tariff, reforms in the means of communication, 
reforms in the banking system and institutions of 
credit, reforms in the marine and the system of har- 
bors and coast defenses—that in ali these and other 
measures initiated by the President of the Cahinet, 
there was but one ultimate plan and object, viz. : ta 
strengthen the hands of Sardinia by internal improve- 
ments and foreign alliances, preparatory to the re- 
newed struggle with Austria and the Pope for the 
liberation of Italy. 

As early as in the beginning of 1853, not yet four 
years after the fall of Novara, nor yet four months 
after the accession of Cavour to the premiership, the 
irrepressible conflict between the two antagonists 
gave a preliminary grow] in the confiscation question, 
Austria had sequestered the estates of the emigrated 
Lombardo-Venitian nobility, on the plea of their hav- 
ing furnished means to Mazzini for his Milan atie:npé 
of the 6th February, 1853. Upon the reclamation of 
Sardinia the Austrian Government answered by re- 
calling its Embassador. Consistent with his deep- 
laid scheme, the Sardinian Premier seized at once 
upon the opportunity to appeal to the jurisdiction, as 
it were, of England and France between himself and 
Austria. By that very act, the party who made the 
appeal insured the favor of the judges, who interceded 
with Austria in behalf of the emigrants. Austria fel 
offended and insulted. She had certainly reasen ta 
complain. The malcontents of his Italian provinces 
found shelter under the protection of the Sardinian 
Government, whence they fomented conspiracies, and 
kept alive the revolutionary fermentation in Lom- 
bardy by violent denunciations in the Sardinian press. 
Count Cavour, who had so readily anticipated the 
sensibilities of the French ruler, for whom the attacks 





ron temperament and the cool Northern, between the 

descencants of runaway gambling adventurers and of 
sober Puritans, between South and North—would 
On the contrary, in many respecis, the combination 
of such diverse elements in one society may be an 
advantage. Thé true business interests of the North 
| and South are one. 

She could never have claimed a ma/erial advant- 
age, not founded injustice, which we would not 
in time have yield@d. All would undoubtedly have 
gone well but for one tremendous and explosive ele- 
| ment introduced into our system. An institution of 

injustice in a state is the fire-damp of the mine. We 
may guard against it long; not a rumble may be 
heard from it, until suddenly some careless, un- 
thought-of action shall explode the whole labor of 
years into the air. Business talent, skill at compro- 
mising, tact in politics, can do nothing in the long 
run with an injustice. It has the power of the uni- 
_ verse behind it to make itself felt. The sense of the 
condemnation of the world, and especially of the 

North, could alone have roused the South to its pres- 

ent madness. Nothing but conscience could have 

made the North willing to accept civil war rather 
than compromise. Secession has its only reet in 

SLAVERY. 
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LIFE OF COUNT CAVOUR. 
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From the Battle ef Nevara to the Eastern War. 





BY DR. REINHOLD 80LGER. 





Arrrr the batile of Novara the question in the 
Chambers was, whether to ratify the humiliating 
treaty with Austria or not. Count Cavour, re-elected 
to the Chamber of Deputies, proved the chief sup 
port of the ministry in advocating the ratification 
which, indeed, was indispensable under the then cir- 
cumstances. A new war with Austria at that 


' moment could net but have ended in the annihilation 
| of Sardinia. 


But, that indispensable sacrifice having 
been made, Count Cavour turned his back upon the 
conservatives, with whom he had so far associated 
and acted up to that occasion. By his speech of the 
7th of March, 1850, in favor of Siccardi’s bill, he 
placed himself on the side of those reforms by which 


| alone it was possible to fortify the little state for a 
as they are here, some reasonable compromise could | 


future struggle with the great central despotism of 
Europe. That speech, which carried Siccardi’s 


| famous bill for the abolition of the ecclesiastical 


courts, emancipated Sardinia from the trammels of 
Papacy, and defined the position of the two rivals for 


| the supremacy in Italy, by showing that every step 


toward the restriction of the Papal control and privi- 
leges was so much gain for the progress and inde- 
In February, 1851, Count 
Cavour entered the ministry. Reform followed now 
upon reform. That every one of those reforms was 
undertaken with the great ultimate end in view, and 
fully matured from the beginuing in tae head of th 


| extraordinary man who even then was the soul of 
| them all, seems evident from the tenor of his com- 


mercial policy ; all his measures im that respect beinz 
calculated to attract the attention and attach the 
interests of other nations, more especially of Englan#, 
in the safety and progress of Sardinia. In short, he 
professed the free-trade system, and after a hard 
Parliamentary struggle, which was followed with 
unusual interest by the European press of all coun- 
tries, he carried his commercial treaties and his 
tariff. 

A new combination arose in the politics of Europe 
by the coup d’etat of the 2d December. Little Sar- 
dinia was thereby placed between two powerful 
despotisms, who might at any moment unite for her 
destruction. The Sardinian press was not sparing in 
its denunciations of the usurper who had overthrown 
the French Republic. The Cabinet proposed a mouifi- 
cation of the freedom of the press, on the ground Lha., 
in the words of Count Cavour, “the chief of a foreign 
state, who finds himself persecuted with continual | 
abuse by a foreign press, cannot possibly feel kindly 
disposed toward a country where such abuse is al- 
lowed to be prome)gated with impunity.” Tie re- 
actionary party took the opportunity to demand a 
complete abolition of the liberty of the press, while 
the “left” denounced the proposed modification as 
an attack upon the dearest rights of the people and a 
piece of vile subserviency toa foreign power. Cavour 
was so fortunate as te obtain the support of the left 
center, which saw the necessity of the measure. 





never have involved the destruction of the Union. | 





of the Sardinian press presented no feature of danger 

and were simply a persona! annoyance, stubborniy re- 
fused to impose any re sirietions opon the same press 
| when the target of the attack was the Austrian 
| ernment, and the object to reise a rebellion against 
it. The Chamber ef Deputies, in the report of ite 
commission, had no answer to the demand of a fricnd- 
ly power for satisfaction, but the insidious boast, 
‘that our free institutions are the chief cause of our 
tranquillity, our prosperity, and our moral power,”’ and 
that “liberty is for us indepencence’’—insinuating by 
the former sentence a comparison with the troubled 
state of the Austrian provinces, and affirming by the 
latter ihe inde pendence of their press against foreign 
reclamations, in the face of the recent concessions in 
that respect to France. 


riVe 


A people struggling against overwhelming odds for 
its liberation from the tyranny of a foreign power, 


may be readily exeused for deviating from the path 
of strict impartiality in their eonduct toward the op- 
pressor. Moreover, In this particular case, the Aas- 
tiian Government, provoked as it was, retorted in its 
usual way by an act of wrath and brutality, to which 
Sardinia replied by a refusal to give satisfac.ion. 
But altogether difierent was the position of t 

termediating powers. Their partiality in favor of 
Sardinia could not be explained in any other way 
than as a complicity in her plans to for 
reasons of their own, the Austria: ment in 


undermin 
Govert 


Italy. An estrangement followed, the advantave of 
which the Sardinian statesman immediately rescived 
to follow up. His first experiment having proved so 
successful, his subsequent policy consisted in ne ng 


Austria by continual acts of provocation, while kee 
ing always on the side of the law, as it were 
taking care to make sure beforehand of the sup, 
of England and Fra: ce. 

That that course of policy was a premeditated one, 


D- 
? 


and 


rr€ 


is obvious from the participation of Sardinia in the 
Crimean war, a sacrifice utterly out of proportion te 
the interest which that little state could have in the 


settlement of the Eastern question or to its 1 
sition among the European powers. The move id 
not by any possibility any other meaning than 
that of a preparation for a renewed War with Austria. 


i DO} 


have 


So it was taken by the Sardinian army, whose euthu- 
cissm was great, and who went to the Crimea in 
order “to blot out the stain of Novara.’’ Cavour 


himself met the Parliamentary opposition in a five 
hours’ speech, declaring his conviction “that the 
laurels which our army will conquer in the distant 
Orient, will be more prolific of results for the tatare 
destinies of Italy, than all the declamations ani writ- 
ings by which hot-headed and inexperienced patriots 
attempt to effect its regeneration.”’ 

There is no statesman of modern times—ali of 
whem, without exception, have their measures forced 
upon them chiefly by the inunediate pressure of d ly 
necessities, and generally follow in the wa of 
events: nor will it be easy to find a statesman on 
the historical record of any age or country, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the two great Carthaginians— 





who has so persistently and deliberately earried out 
so long headed a plan with so wise a choi of 
means, playing so bold a game in an apparenily so 
desperate Cause as was that of the indepen of 
Italy after the batile of Novara. 
a 
SUMMER RECREATION. 

In consequence of the present straitness wy 
matters, there will be lees traveling this suminer than 
heretofore. The proprietors of hotels at Saratega N ir2 
Falls, and the White Mountains wil! probally be 'e to 
furnish their guests with less crewded accomm iTS. 
Everybody expects when starting upon a summer [our 
to find at the hotels, after a fatiguing urmey, p Case 
ant airy roome; but those who have not sp x in 
advance, are told upon arrival that the best thas can be 
done is a bed upon the parlor floor Many are jute ang 
to recreate this summer who are now seezing ace 
for their families, where the city can be reacned in @ 


short time, if business requires 1S. 
The beautiful places upon the Hudson are always 
sought alter by eu b, and the town of Nyack has 
edly met with large patronage. The most prominent »uild- 
ing at Nyack, seen from the river, isthe Tappan Zee H 

of which Meeers L D. &C. PF. Manefie! 


ieserv- 


d are the pro rie- 











tors. This house, with the exception of ten weeks in the 
summer, is occupied by young ladies from all parts of the 
country, under the tuition of the Messrs. Manefe vho 
| have won a fine reputation for their school in all its 
departments. On the Ist of July, school-beoks are put 
away; the young misses return to their paren’s and 


friends ; and the house is made ready for the nu werous 
friends of the proprietors. It is delightfully si'usted, 
commanding a view of the Hudson from Hastings to 
Peekskill. Riding, boating, and bathing, with vuther 
healthful exercises, are amply provided for. 

The Messrs. Mansfield have, in view of the times, made 
material reduction in their charges for board. We teke 
pleasure in commending their heuse te eur reacere. 
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